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Hello and welcome to this the 
latest issue of, ATTITUDE 
PROBLEM zine. It’s been a 
couple of years since the last 
issue. I had considered 
changing the name. Because 
of the lengthy absence I 
thought a fresh start might be 
best, but even though I feel 
that in myself I have changed 
a great deal, I still feel that 
ATTITUDE PROBLEM is still 
entirely relevant as to how I 
see attitudes within this 
society. One of the original 
reasons for starting 
ATTITUDE PROBLEM in the 
beginning was because of 
lyrics like HERESY’S, “A 
network of friends” song. The 
ideas are as important to me 
now as when they were first 
conceived. The aim of this 
zine is based on the ideology 
of a Network of Fiends. That 
is to put forward the idea that 
communication and the 
sharing of ideas and 
knowledge can initiate and 
_bring forth positive change 


ATTITUDE PROBLEM 

represents to me a beginning 
for that. On the old ANOF 
distfro sheet, we used to try 
and encourage people to write 
to bands, zine editors, 
individuals who wrote 
articles, organisations, 

anyone, to open up debate, 
question, agree with, lend 
support to their ideas and 

opinions. To instigate thought 
and change. If people are 
serious about wanting to try 
and change this society in 

which we live, about not 

having to put up with what we 
are given, and are not just into 
listening to some “fast 
sounds”, then surely we 
should be attempting to 

educate, liase and take action. 
Yes, it is easier said than done 
but it still does not make it 
any less relevant in striving 
for. Change begins I believe in 
yourself. By stepping back, 
questioning your own beliefs 
and attitudes, looking at how 
you would like to see things 
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changed, you can only then 
focus upon a direction to 
channel your energies. So 
many of us SAY we would 
like change. Change to a more 
fair, egalitarian society, y e t 
how many of us, including 
myself, really can honestly 
say we do anything to help 
stimulate negative into 
positive action. There is so 
much we can do for ourselves, 
that with energy, vision, effort 
and co-operation, you, me and 
all of us would be amazed at 
what we can accomplish. 

Whether that action represents 
setting up gig collectives, to 
housing co-ops, to squats, top 
peasant collectives, growing 
our own food, being 
CREATIVE! It can be fun too!! 

1 1 hope that what you will read 
in these pages will inspire 
you, prod your mind and 
make you think. It’s time to 
do a little something! Thanx!! 
STEVE A.N.O.F 


Thanks go out to Donna-for everything 
Pete and SC ALPLOCK. 
Chris for doing this. 
Bob, Ben, Devon & 
Brian-thev who are 
DROP DEAD 
Josie, Lucy and Voddy, 

® Paula & Dickie for 
putting me up & being 
good friends and to many 
others too numerous to 
mention. XXX 
Dedicated to Tim Yo 
& MRR who even 
though I never met 
inspired me to begin 
ATTITUDE PROBLEM 
in the beginning. 
All photos by Steve ‘.Attitude Problem’ 
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DISSENT 


One of the first Hardcore bands 
I ever listened to were a band 
from Rapid City in South 
Dakota USA That band were 
called DISSENT. Their music 
was great, they were passionate 
about what they believed in and 
from the way they presented 
their ideas, you knew they’ were 
sincere too. A band with 
something to say. They, along 
with many other bands, zines 
and friends still inspire me 
today. Below is part of the 
transcript Bob from DISSENT 
wrote from the interview the 
band did with MAXIMUM 
ROCK N ROLL in issue no.74 
from July 1989.1 hope vou may 
gain as much inspiration from it 
as what I have and still do. 

“Without concerted effort 
toward progression well all end 
up dead in their selfish ways” 
DISSENT, “It Depends On Us 
AH”. 

A main focus of DISSENT is to 
work towards effective change. 
When you think of change, 
what comes to mind 7 I think of 
effort. When you think of a flat 
tire, do you swear and think 
about how much of a pain in the 
ass it will be to change, or do 
you jump for joy? You 
probably think that it will take 
some concerted effort to 
accomplish. The same goes for 
changing about anything; it will 
take some effort and thinking. 


Change demands you make 
choices. What are things that I 
need to change? The world 
around us can keep one so busy | 
doing nothing that we fail to put 1 
genuine, quality time into the 
steps leading to change. 

The first thing that comes to 
mind for me is thinking. What 
do I want to change in myself 
and in the world around me? 
What things effect me that I 
want to sec something done? 
Asking questions like this is a 
good place to start. It's ironic 
because if everyone 
concentrated on being the best 


could be. the 
problems of this world would 
not exist. Think of things that 
have a negative connotation: 
greed, racism, hate, violence 
How can I go about changing 
these things in my own 
personality? Then think of 
positive things to combat the 
negative; love. kindness, 
equality, friendship. One of the 
most effective ways to change 
the negative things around us is 
to make use of all the good 
things that are at our disposal. 

Let’s take a look at a word 
which makes a lot of people 
pretty uncomfortable - love. To 
many, love seems non-existent 
in their vocabularv. not to 







mention their actions. Yet the 
struggles we face are about 
love, about caring for each 
other and relating to one 
another. When we learn to love, 
we will then be able to break 
down the barriers, begin to truly 
express ourselves, putting away 
the learned, ego-based 
responses which will ultimately 
lead to our downfall. 

After the thought comes action. 
To truly change something is a 
difficult thing to do. You must 
constantly be aware of your 
environment and how it affects 
you. You are forced to make 
hundreds of choices each day, 
and the things around you can 


force you to react in certain 
ways. Being aware of the 
choices you have in society is 
difficult. Going against the 
accepted norm is something 
that may be hard for you to do, 
yet in many instances it is 
necessary to institute 
progressive, new ways of 
thought to change age-old 
problems. All of this is easier 
said than done. You can’t do in 
a day. It’s a gradual process, 
one that many will easy give up 
on. I know the personality 
conflicts I have within myself 
£re hard enough to change, 
save the problems of ending 
war, hunger and oppression. 


But without us putting forth 
concerted effort, the change will 
not happen. 

So like the old saying goes, 
“change begins in yourself’. 
Take a good hard look at things 
and really put some quality time 
into thinking about the best 
ways to go about changing 
them. It doesn’t make much 
sense to try to change the world 
when you can’t even get along 
with others, not to mention 
yourself. There’s a lot to stand 
up for and a lot to stand 
against, and by working 
towards changing yourself, the 
answers to the rest will come 
easier. 

So next time you’re wasting 
time watching TV or just 
couch-potatoing, try something 
revolutionary like talking to 
others about better ways to 
work towards a better world. 
Express your genuine feelings, 
even if society tells you it’s not 
the coolest thing to do, and the 
rest will come easier. Pie I tell 
you, pie. The walls of silence 
will come crashing down. Show 
that you truly care about life 
and your attitude may very well 
change more minds than the 
biggest protest or march. 
Communicate and relate. 

Bob, DISSENT’89 
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This interview is 
long, in fact it 
whole 45 minutes of tape but 
to me, this interview is 
important. LOS CRUDOS 
arouses such emotion, anger, 
rage, yet happiness too and 
talking with Martin was an 
experience in itself. Some 
people inspire you and he and 
CRUDOS say something and 
that something ignites a spark, 
a spark which is the flame for 
change, for doing something, 
for living. Although this 
interview is somewhat old 
now, its meaning and 
relevance I believe are not ,so 
I hope you can stick through it 
all. My thanks to Martin and 
also to Ebro for taking time 
out for doing the interview. 
Sorry it took so long to 
publish guys! Read on! 

AP: Have you had many line 
up changes since you began? 
M: We’ve had a couple. 

Lenin is the second bass 
player and Ebro is the fourth 
drummer, besides that, me 
and Jose are the original 
members. 

AP: Have most of them been 
amicable comings and goings? 
M: Yeah, they’ve all been 

fine, only one of them had 
been on bad terms. 

AP: When you originated you 
said in a PROFANE 
EXISTENCE interview that 
you wanted a punk rock band 
that would talk about what 
you and your community 
were facing and to reach out 
to younger people. Would 


_ you say you have 
4lS are still achieving, any of 
^ these intentions? 

£*£M: We’ve done it, and we’re 
still doing it. We’re still rk 
writing songs that still deal £ 
with what we are living in ^ 
around us. We are constantly £ 
keeping up with this. 2 

3* AP: In what way are you still S 
doing that? « 

A M: Oh, like what are we doing 2 
personally? Well, just j 

teaching and working with 
children is something 
important to me that’s not 
related with the music; not 
related but connected in some 
way or another, just basically 
in what we do and what we 
talk about. 

AP: What form of teaching is 
that? 

M: Well I work at a school 
where I was teaching Spanish 
to kids for 3 years and in the 
third year I was also teaching 
an art class to another group 
of children. We all pretty 
much partake in this 
community centre where 
there’s all sorts of events that 
relate to the community, so 
it’s really nice. 

AP: Would you say they’re 
quite a close knit community 
where you live? 

M: There’s a lot of people 
who are tight but its close knit 


in that its 
with people in this area but 
not that everyone gets along 
beautifully, but then there are 
people who do work together. 
AP: Do you find it hard to 
practice? 

M; We only practice once a 
week, twice if were lucky. 

AP: So what response have 
you had from your community 
since you began and have you 
reached a broader spectrum of 
people than you imagined? 

M: Yeah, totally we have. 
That was something that was 
surprising also. I wasn’t sure. 
We just make a lot of noise; 
it’s a big racket but we get a 
lot of support and respect 
from people and the 
community because basically 
what it is we do and sing 
about so its really nice and 
when we play, the crowd we 
pull is such a mix of different 
types of people and age 
groups. There’s people who 
like punk and kids who don’t, 
there’s adults who don’t like 
punk but come to see the 
band. 

AP: So 

even though performing the 
music that your doing is not 



















necessarily everybody’s taste, 
but because of your lyrical 

content and attitude. 

M: ....Yes, that’s right, people 
support us. There’s people 
who don’t come see us every 
time, maybe only once a year, 
they’re way into what were 
about. 

AP: Do you find that inspiring 
personally? 

M: Of course, of course. It 
makes me feel like its come 
across somewhere and at 
some point it made a 
connection with somebody 
else whose not into the 
musical aspect. It crosses that 
barrier. 

AP: Can you describe what 
living in Chicago is like? 
What you feel and what you 
come across every day? 

M: That’s a hard question. It 
varies a lot for a lot of people. 

I mean the communities 
beautiful in a certain sense. 
There s a lot of really nice 
things about it and there’s 
always that side which is the 
down side which has the 
negative aspect of it and being 
a young person and growing 
up in that environment, it’s 
very difficult because there 
are a lot of problems with 
gangs and gang violence and... 
AP: Its very predominant? 

M: Its very predominant so 
you can be talking about a 
person like me whose a punk 
and can walk down a street 
and still get fucked with 
y’know, and me, sometimes I 
don t have dyed hair so when 
I just have my regular looking 
hair, I get fucked with. It just 
happened recently... 

AP: Yeah!? 

M: Yeah, when these two 

guys came up behind me and 
wanted to jump me. 

AP: I mean your not exactly 
stand outish with the spikes 
and leather type punk. 

M: Yeah I know but they just 
started doing their hand 
symbols and stuff and I just 
thought , “Oh Fuck”. These 


kids are 18, 19 years old and 
here I am 28 years old and I 
cant believe after all these 
years i’m still getting hassled 
and dealing with this shit. 

AP: I mean is there a real 
threat of being knifed or 
attacked? 

M: Yeah there is. At that 
moment right there, if it 
wasn’t for me walking into 
somewhere to get away from 
them, who knows what could 
have happened, I could have 
got the shit kicked out of me, I 
could have got stabbed, there’s 
always a risk. You hear a car 
screech around the corner and 
everyone looks because they 
think its a drive-by so its like 
everyone gets really attentive 
in case its a .... 


AP: So what aspect is this 
gang violence about? Is it 
territory, drugs, what you look 
like? 

M. It’s a lot of things. A lot of 
it s very old. Its been around 
for many years. Some people 
were in gangs 40 years ago in 
Chicago but the problem was 
nobody ever cared about it 
because it was always isolated 
and it was Latino 

communities and black 
communities so the majority 
of the city and the government 
of the city of Chicago didn’t 
consider it a problem because 
it wasn’t their problem but 
what’s happened in the last 
10-15 years, 10 years I’d say, 
the gang thing started growing 
out into the wealthy areas and 



AP: Do you think the rise of 
I rap music say has helped 
[explode that into the white 
communities? 

M: Well, I don’t want to 

blame it on rap necessarily but 
its influenced kids. Kids 
would copy what’s going on in 
the inner cities, you’d have 
kids who’d move out to a 
suburb because their parents 
think, “I want to get them 
away from this”, and they 
start their own branch so... 

AP: (laughter) 

M: Its like you have that. I 
mean basically it wasn’t a 
cause for concern until it hit 
everybody and there’s gangs 
in all these wealthy suburbs 
and their parents are going 
“Oh my God, what 
happened?” and now there’s 
all this cause for concern but 
when you had kids in the 
ghettos, nobody gave a fuck. 
AP: Is it hard for kids to rise 
above and get away from 
gangs? 

M: It’s hard because when 
you’re a kid and growing up, 
there’s the whole thing of peer 
pressure and if you have to go 
to school and the same gang 
members are in your 
classroom and they’re 
bothering you because they 
want you to join, it’s pretty 


^hard for kids to like stay away 
from there and come clean 
from that. 

AP: Because if you join you’re 
gonna get shit and if you don’t 
you’re gonna get shit... 

M: Yeah, but its very possible 
to not be a part of that. It’s 
hard but its possible and I 
think it’s really difficult on 
families and parents; they 
really have to be up on stuff, 
to be really hawking over their 
kids and make sure they’re not 
getting harassed because if 
they are, I know even when I 
was a little punk-arsed kid 
hanging out with all those 
gang bangers, it was like if a 
parent stepped in, it was like 
shit there’s gonna be 
problems, so usually they shy 
away from something where 
the parents get really 
involved. 

AP: So there’s still a level of 
respect from that level? 

M: Sometimes, because its 
gonna get back to them, its 
gonna get back to their home, 
their school, so they may just 
stay away from somebody, 
harass them in a little way but 
not like constantly: so it 

always helps if you have a 
strong family base which in a 


way kind of helped me steer 
away from that too. Basically 
my family at one point was 
thinking about sending me to 
South America to keep away, 
to stay away from everything. 
AP: What, from gangs? 

M: Yeah, cos I was really 

hanging out with the wrong 
crowd when I was growing up 
and they were scared for my 
life so they were thinking 




about moving me to South 
America. 

AP: Really! 

M: Yeah, the other thought 
was sending me to a 
monastery to become a priest, 
although I knew I wouldn’t 
become a priest! (laughter) 

AP: Is religion a big part of 
life there? 

M: Yeah it is. Very religious 
community. You even find 
the gangbangers walking 
down the street with 
crucifixes on and when they 
pass a church and bless 
themselves, things like that, 
although they do that and 
walk down the block and beat 
the fucking crap out of 
someone or a couple of nights 
later, get in the car to do a 
drive-by shooting. A big 
contradiction. But yeah, there 
is a lot of religion. 

AP: How do you hold religion 
yourself? 

M: Well I usually tell people 
that I ex communicated 
myself from the church. 

AP: Are you Roman Catholic? 
M: Yeah 
AP: Me too. 

M: I don’t participate. I don’t 
do nothing anymore. I think it 
really put a lot of boundaries 
around in my life growing up 
and its taken me a long time to 
break out of it. 

AP: There’s still things now, a 
kind of guilt type... 

M: Yeah, I’m finally coming 
around now which is really 
breaking away from that 
although my family still hold 
a certain degree of beliefs and 
stuff; its not necessarily all 
based on the truth because its 
a sense of spirituality y’know 
which - I’m never one to say 
fuck everybody’s religion, 
fuck off, its not like that. 
People;-sometimes you can’t 
take that away from them; 
that’s what they need to get by 
everyday and there’s people 
when they have nothing left; 
don’t have money, don’t have 
anything, sometimes that’s 
where they turn to and if you 


take that thing away from 
them, that’s it, so I could 
never be one to say, to take 
that away from anybody, but I 
know what I don’t need and I 
basically made a decision for 
myself and... 

AP: You feel stronger? 

M: I feel strong. It’s like 
anybody who wants to 
question or argue with me 
about that, I’ll go up to it and 
argue with them. I have valid 
reasons to believe what I 
believe. 

AP: Have you educated 

yourself a lot in terms of;- 
you’re obviously very political 
in terms of what you say and 
do, but how have you 
educated yourself in that 
aspect? 

M: A lot of my education; I 
might not be super intelligent 
book wise but I’m intelligent 
in experience lifewise in that 
sense. I try to read up on as 
much information as I can. 

AP: What sort of books have 
you been looking up on? 
History books or... 

M: History, autobiographies, 
stories, I mean it comes 
through the music. Stories 
passed down from family 
members and people like that 
I’ve known; experience and 
living life in general. It comes 
from a lot of different places, 
my maths skills are horrible 
but I’m good at many other 
things. It just depends. I like 
to read. I’ve been reading 
more now than I ever have, 
which is good. 

AP: Have you got a favourite 
book? 

M: A favourite book? Not a 
favourite book. I’ve just read 
two books so far on this tom 
and I only bought two and I’m 
kind of upset because I know I 
want to do a lot more reading 
and I know I’m gonna have to 
run out and buy a book or 
something but I just read two 
books, and one’s called 
“Down These Mean Streets” 
and it was put out by an 
author called P.D Thomas and 


it was written in the year I was 
born 1967. It talks about his 
life in a Spanish harlem as a 
Puerto Rican growing up and 
all the shit he dealt with 
growing up in this really 
tough time, which really, if 
you look at it, it’s going on 
now but he was dealing with 
it in 1967 and it’s a good book. 
I also read one called “B-Boy 
Blues”. Its basically written 
by a black gay author; a black 
love story kind of thing and 
that was a really good read 
too. It was basically about 
this guy who ends up getting 
this boyfriend and his 
boyfriends into hip-hop and B- 
Boy throws around the word 
nigger and he’s black too but 
he has conflicts with that too;- 
“Why are you saying that, 
you’re degrading our own 
selves”, the whole issue of 
that and dealing with another 
person in his life and it’s a 
really good book also. I just 
try to keep up on bits and 
pieces and that’s how 
information comes and goes, 
in spurts and little things you 
hear. 

AP: Do you find it hard to 
keep motivated? 

M: Motivated? Well life 

moves so fast. I always feel as 
if I have something to d^) so I 
just can’t sit around. I can’t 
just wake up and lay around 
for 4 horns laying there. I 
can’t do that, its just not in my 
nature (laughter). I always 
feel like something’s gotta get 
done or something’s always 
gotta be going on so I’m 
always on it in that sense. 

AP: Do you think its hard for 
white people to understand 
Black/Hispanic/Asian 
problems? 

M: Well, I think there’s a lot 
of progress to be made in 
general. I can speak for the 
States, I can’t speak for the UK 
because I don’t know 
everybody but as far as the 
States goes, a lot of because 
people are still clinging onto 
old stereotypes and myths 



about what is, who they are, § 
what they eat, what they do, J 
everything. That has to break 
down and people usually say, \ 
well, its their thing, its their b. 
problem. There are people r 
who do come across and it’s a 
very good relationship but I 
think a lot of it has also to do 

with., people have to be a 

little more understanding and 
break down those old 
stereotypes and just take 
people for who they are. I’m 
an individual not a colour of 
skin, a nationality. Talk with 
people, communicate with 
people, that’s vital. 

AP: Do you think that’s 

happening though because 
under a capitalist structure, 
people are becoming more 
and more outcast and 
distanced between 

themselves...? 

M: Some people break that, 
some people go beyond that. I 
mean there are people within 
our communities with white 
families and black families 
who have been living there 
from the beginning and you 
know what? They are just like 
everybody else, y’know what I 
mean, and they come from the 
same situation. They’re poor, 
so are we, so are they, so 
we’re on the same fucking 
boat. There are slight cultural 
differences y’know what I’m 
saying, but its about respect. 
It’s about mines not better 
than yours. That’s the way it 
is. You have yours. I have 
mine but it doesn’t mean we 
can’t get together. It doesn’t 
mean we can’t do this and I 
think another thing is a lot of 
white Americans are always 
sitting there thinking that in 
order to solve the problem 
they have to go into another 
community to take care of the 
problem but the reality is that 
the problem is in their 
community too. You don’t 
have to go to somebody else’s 
community to help them; help 
your own community because 
they need it y’know and 


MENOS QUE LO 
HAGAMOS CAMBIAR. 


you’re talking about;- I know 
so many people might be 
right-on in the punk ideas and 
everything but you go and sit 
down and talk to their parents 
or family and its who; - 
obviously there’s a contrast. 
AP: Do you think people 

blind themselves to their own 
communities? 

M: Yeah , they do. 

AP: They don’t realise that its 
on their own back/front door, 
that they don’t realise? 

M: Yeah, its also they’re 

overwhelmed by it and they 
don’t know where to begin. 
That’s another thing. Those 
kids who live way out in the 
suburbs somewhere, they’re 
just so vulnerable by what 
they consider to be shit and 
they know there’s racism, they 
know they hear it, they see it, 
it’s in conversations and they 
don’t know where to begin to 
confront it, or if they should 
confront it because they’re 
afraid, somebody could just 
react... 


AP: If you do confront it, 

perhaps you’re going to raise 
more problems than if you left 
it alone? 

M: Well, OK I think this is 
important. When I’m at home, 
and if somebody in my house 
or somebody in my family, 
they say something I don't 
agree with, I don’t let it go. I 
put it on the table OK. And it 
could be about many different 
things and I will fucking argue 
it. 

AP: Do they respect you for it 
as well? 

M: Oh yes, they respect me. 
AP: They don’t sort of beat 
you down, or ignore it? 

M: Oh they try, but I got a 
whole lot of attitude 
(laughter). They can’t slag it 
down that easily and I think 
that’s important. Its like what 
are WE teaching. Everyone 
one way or another is an 
educator; what are you telling 
people? What are you talking 
to people about? Don’t be 
afraid to have a different view 








y’know and if you don’t like I the band y’know, cos you can 
what somebody does or says, ? have a band that sings about 
don’t be afraid to tolerate it. * ~—i «i— 

The problem is in some cases 
it is scary and there are 
instances when it is a scary 
thing but I think it 
important too that 
do that... 


AP: So where do you think 
people can begin to go about 
changing things? 

M: Well I think first of all, on 
an individual basis, you have 
to remember that you don’t 
always know it all, you don’t 
always have all the answers. 
There are times that I do 
something that is fucked up 
and I sit there and I go,” fuck I 
cant believe I just did that” 
y’know. and you feel horrible 
about it and that’s just about 
your own self y’know because 
nobody’s fucking perfect, we 
all know that. 

AP: You’ve mentioned on 

stage that too many punks see 
the music as just pure 
entertainment. Do you believe 
there’s not enough political 
content from bands these days 
and how can you persuade 
people to become politically 
active? 

M: Well its not even about a 
band singing about politics, its 
not even about that, its about 
the individuals that make up 


flowers and the trees and my I 
girlfriend and my boyfriend * 
and my whatever y’know, I E 
don’t care but if they’re really 
on it people that’s what’s 
important. It doesn’t mean 
every band has to be a 
political band. It doesn’t 
mean I’m gonna sit there and 
listen to bands who spout out 
total gibberish and garbage 
either but its not about being 
fucking full on, constantly 
being political. Y’know life in 
general, no matter how you try 
and get around it, you’re 
affected by politics. The band 
is just about the people that 
make up the band, that’s what 
matters the most to me 
y’know and there’s a lot of 
bands back in the States who 
aren’t political bands but are 
right on folks and I think that’s 
what’s important. People 
can’t ignore politics. See 
when somebody says they can 
ignore politics or someone 
says fuck politics, I don’t give 
a shit about it, that’s a very 


privileged statement to say 
and in a way you’re kind of 
ignoring your own situation or 
number two; you’re in a 
position where you have that 
choice. You’re coming from a 
privileged side of things 
because when you talk about 
music and people like that, 
there is no choice, you cant 
just say (?) and walk away 
from it because it fucking gets 
you, and it gets you over and 
over and even here in the UK 
it’s the whole situation of the 
Social Services and the dole, 
who can get away from it? 
No-one. Everyone’s getting it 
in the arse whether you want 
to be political or not so fuck 
you (laughing), so you can 
pretend all you want but no 
matter what, its going to get 
you. 

AP: In the punk “scene” ,do 
you think there’s just so much 
apathy about all punks 
wearing the “right” patches 
and wearing the “right” 
clothes? 

M: That doesn’t mean 

anything. That doesn’t mean 
anything to me. I mean at one 
point when I first got into 
everything it meant 
something. It was at that time 
when I first got into things you 
could spot a punk when you 
saw them walking and shit 
because there was so few of 
them; it was like an identity 
thing, y’know but these days I 
don’t even care, y’know. 
What I mean because anybody 
can dye their hair black or 
another colour and you know 
that. Anybody can sow a 
patch on their jacket, does not 
make you a punk. You can 
have every political, or peace 
punk band sown on your 
jacket, it does not mean you 
are the shit. Doesn’t mean you 
do anything. You could be the 
most apathetic of them all but 
it just looks right and looks 


good and you fit right in. It 
doesn’t mean anything 
anymore. So I mean you can 
wear those little banners and 
patches all you want, doesn’t 
make you any better or worse 
or whatever. 

AP: Its what you do 
M: Its what you do that 

matters. Put your punk where 
your mouth is, that’s what I 
say, y’know (laughter). I hate 
to sound cheesy but that’s 
how I kinda think about it. 

AP: Why did you decide to do 
the cover of LOS 
VIOLARDORES from 

Argentina? 

M: Yeah, we think its a great 
song. I mean we love the 
song. 

AP: Do you know what its 
about? 

M: Yeah. Its’ “Viejos 

Pateticos”, “Pathetic old ones” 
and its kind of about old 
attitudes that were going on in 

the country and everything 
and stuff like that. That’s how 
I interpret the song. I also feel 
like for me, that’s one of the 
first songs I heard was punk 
and Spanish and it was like 
WOW! I was blown by that. I 
thought this is fucking cool 
and I liked it a lot and its also, 

I mean, I think a lot about a lot 
of what these old bands went 
through and their times and 
stuff and what was going on 
around them. 

AP: What, that there really 
was that much shit...? 

M: Yeah, I used to think 

that...WOW!... 

AP: ...They were living it. 

M: They really were. Still to 
this day you go to Mexico and 
you know, Fuck, these kids 
have a reason to be into 
fucking punk. They’re living 
it. 

AP: Do you think its a totally 
different situation to how we 
see it? 

M: Oh yeah, definitely. I 

mean a woman we met at the 
show last night, she was from 
Mexico and she was just like. 


she was fucking raging! She 
goes “Fucking insurrection 
now! You don’t even KNOW 
what we’ve got to fucking deal 
with over there y’know, 
you’ve got to see what’s going 
on”. Its like a fucking trip. I 
was telling her it would be an 
interesting project to take 
punks from here, put them in 
Mexico and say...”Go ahead”. 
Ebro : In a lot of Latin 
American countries its a lot, I 
mean just because of the 
various races its harder to be 
different y’know. In the US, I 
don’t know, its easy to get into 
punk rock both here and in 
the US. Its pretty accessible. 
Yeah, you have to go and find 
it but you have the option to 
do that. In certain Latin 
American countries its like, a 
lot fucking harder. There’s 
like political oppression in 
different ways and if you look 
different you could just be 
taken away and killed. 


AP: That really goes on? 

M. & E: Yeah, and that’s not 
even looking punk or 
whatever, that’s just looking 
different. 

AP: Really? 

E: Yeah 

AP: So if your some sort of 
political agitator or... 

E: Yeah, or even if you have 
long hair, in some places or 
whatever you just get fucking 
killed. 

M: There was a point where it 
was worse depending on what 
was going on in the country 
during the dictatorship. You 
couldn’t have facial hair in 
Uruguay because that was a 
sign of like, if you had a beard 
or something, they’d label you 
communist, things like that. 

AP: There was all these 

images of what people were 
supposed to be? 

M: What you looked like, 

what’s acceptable. 

AP: Social norms. 


























M: Yes. But it was all based 
on political stuff like, if you 
had long hair that was that 
was hippyish, hippies talked 
about freedom, that makes 
you a communist. You have 
ripped jeans, what is THIS? 

AP: (laughter) What? You 

used to get dragged into police 
stations and questioned about 
this? 

M: People would; I never did 
cos I never lived there during 
the time but you know, people 
would tell you stories that 
would just make your fucking 
jaw drop. People, it was just a 
scary time; my uncle, my 
aunt, their house got raided by 
the military one night, OK, cos 
a neighbour assumed, was 
assuming that he was 
involved politically so she 
called the police on him. 
They came to the house in the 
middle of the night and 
ransacked the house. They 
didn’t find anything, lucky for 
them. 

AP: But if there was a scrap of 
evidence... 

M: Forget it, forget it. People 
I’ve heard stories told by them 
and other people that when 
the thing started happening, 
people ran out and burned or 
buried books and everything, 
anything that would lead or 
get them into trouble. 


AP: Especially in Guatemala 
and places like that. 

AP: So there was a big risk 
factor in doing what you do. 
So we can go tour South 
America, and if we get busted 
with our lyric sheets we can 
get in huge trouble for that 
y’know. What a lyric sheet 
might mean to a kid in the 
States who might just pin it to 
his wall, put in his pocket, 
throw it on the floor, 
whatever, doesn’t mean shit to 
them, can be a life or death 
situation to some other 
people. 

AP: So when you come here 
and realise how safe it all is it 
really puts things in 
perspective. 

M: It’s a whole different thing. 
AP: So what was Mexico like 
when you toured? How far 
into Mexico did you actually 
go? 

M: We went as far south as 
Oaxaca (?) which is the state 
below Chiapas so we went 
pretty far south. Like if we 
would drive another 6 hours 
we would have already have 
been like towards Guatemala. 
So we went pretty far into 
Mexico. 

AP: What kind of experience 
was that touring there? I 
mean, do many bands tour? 

E: Yeah, a lot of US hands. Its 



kind of hard like, how do they 
do it but I mean its easy to do, 
its just that a lot of people 
don’t really think about it and 
don’t like, I don’t know, 
maybe because... 

M: It’s a hassle, it's a hassle. 

E: Its like usually, in terms of 
convenience and stuff, its 
usually a pain in the arse to 
tour the US and to go 
somewhere else its like a lot 
of people aren’t able to do it, 
when in fact they are, its just 
hard to make the effort to do 
that. 

AP: So what are the gigs like? 
M: No, its like if a band wants 
to go there, you have to drop 
all these little; you can’t be a 
spoiled fucking brat about it, 
in other words, because 
basically we... 

AP: So if you’re vegan? 

M: No, well, there are vegans 
and the vegan punks, if they’re 
around, they make food for 
you but what do you do in the 
instance if you go to some 
poor families house and they 
have just set out the table for 
you and they have not much 
to give but they give you what 
they got and I mean, there are 
some vegans that have run 
into that problem, but if there 
was meat, there were some 
people who ate meat and they 
ate the meat and we did, it 
was fine. You don’t ever want 
to be disrespectful because 
their basically giving YOLT all 
that they got, y’know, and 
they’ll still apologise that they 
don’t have enough. Its 
different. 

E: Its different in a lot of 

ways. You have to approach 
things from a different 
perspective, you can’t always 
look at it from the HC punk 
thing, I mean because a lot of 
people don’t always have the 
resources... 

M: On the punk level, you 
don’t take your equipment. 
Every band does not have 
their own equipment; its like 
the drum kit is put together by 
7 different people that have 
bits and pieces and it’d 


literally be falling apart while 
you’re playing and you deal 
with it. 

AP: So what are the 

attendance’s like? 

M: It was very good yeah, I 
mean a lot of kids came out. 

AP: Are they aware of what’s 
going on here, or in America 
as well? 

M: Oh they know a lot more 
of what’s happening there 
y’know, and I think a lot of the 
punks have a big gripe against 
the States because the punks 
are ignorant to what’s 
happening on the other side of 
the borderland literally, the 
lands connected and they’re 
very upset about that so they 
easily get set off by ignorance 
and there’s some people who 
had these assumptions of what 
we were like; you know we 
had a couple of kids who were 
kind of fucked up like “Oh , 
you guys just come over here 
to make money and blah, blah, 
blah, and you guys come and 
fly over here and stay in 
hotels” and were looking and 
I’m like, we DROVE over here 
- what are you talking about? 
We drove from Chicago to 
here, in this fucking van, and 
they just like turn around and 
shut up and walk away and 
somebody would be like 
saying, “Oh, your staying in 
hotels” and we go, “What do 
you mean hotels? Were 
staying with him, were staying 
with people” and y’know, 
because they were so used to 
seeing other bands fly into 
Mexico City, playing 2 gigs, 
earn a bunch of money and 
leave and we did not do that 
at all. We played several 
shows or benefit shows and it 
was something different, no 
bands have ever really done 
this and the people were just 
like, fucking WOW!, this is 
fucking awesome! I would 
still like to, if we go back and 
organise it a bit differently, 
because they don’t really have 
like a strong, like in the States, 
like here you have to do pubs, 
they have to do clubs and the 


club owners rip them off and I 
got really frustrated with that. 

I was just like, fuck it, next 
time we go to Mexico we’ll 
just play free shows and 
nothing but free shows 
because we played a couple of 
street shows and they were 
wild! 

AP: What, in the street? 

M: In the street. 

AP: Literally? 

M: In the street, yeah It was 
wild! (laughter) I mean talk 
about the most fucking punk 
rock fucking show we ever 
played, it was in the middle of 
a busy street with a what we 
thought was an abandoned 
little police post, but it was 
still used by the traffic police 
to keep an eye out on cars and 
stuff. The electricity was all, 
hooked up to the street pole, 
right there, it was fucking 
raining and like a couple of 
hundred kids in the street... 

AP: Going mad... 

M: Going mad, everyone was 
getting electric shocks from 
the guitars and everything so 
they threw down sweatshirts 
and jackets on the floor and 
Jose and Lenin are playing on 
all this stuff and we stopped 
playing when several times I 
got thrown into the drum kit, 
just like... 

AP: What, the shocks were 
that bad? 

M: No, not the shocks, the 
people! 

AP: Yeah! 

M: They really got into it, 
jumping up and down and 
pogoing and going crazy and 
just getting knocked into the 
drum kit a couple of times and 
finally these guys, we’re all 
hooked up, and finally they 
came flying through, hit me, 
hit the drum kit, the drum 
moved back and cracked in 
half and it was over, the show 
ended. And that was like the 
whole atmosphere, the rain, 
the fucking people going 
crazy, the - we were sick, the 
equipment, the situation, 
everything, everything. That 
was the most punk it ever got 


for us. 

AP: (laughter) 

M: Man, this is just DIY! 

AP: That is just unimaginable 
unless you experience it. 

M: It was something else. I 
mean we walked away from 
that going, “what the fuck was 
that?”, it was wild. 

AP: I don’t know where to 
start after that! 

AP: What’s some of the songs 
on the LP about? 

M: “Canciones Para Liberar 
Nuestras Fronteras” translates 
as “Songs to liberate our 
borders”. Basically the 
majority of the songs; in fact 
all of them, deal with the 
taking down of borders 
whether its on a world level, 
between boundaries of land, 
inner borders. 

AP: You totally believe that, 
destroying all borders? 

M: Yes,, yes, bringing them 
down whether its... there’s 17 
songs on it and they’re all and 
they all pretty much deal with 
that whether its something 
like the border between 
Mexico and the States, or the 
border between races or the 
border between our own 
selves, breaking down the 
borders of just, just life in 
general. Sexuality... 

AP: Breaking down the 

barriers. 

M: Yeah, exactly, Real 

liberation. Not just being able 
to get cigarettes from any 
corner store, were talking 
about real freedom, not just 
bogus, make-believe type 
freedom. 

M: What about the artwork? 

M: The artwork? The 

drawing was done by David(?) 
who’s in the band 
HUASIPUNGO and he does 
this incredible artwork OK. 
He’s done a couple of record 
projects for people and I told 
him the title a while back and 
said send me something and 
that’s what he came up with 
so that was nice, and then on 
the back of it, the picture of 
the man holding the barbed 
wire, that was taken from a 



photo magazine out of Mexico 
and is a very powerful image 
that kind of went with the title 
and everything. 

AP: Whose releasing it in the 
States? 

M: We are! 

AP: Oh, your on your own 
label yeah? 

M: And we have a friend 

whose doing a pressing we’ll 
send them the tapes. 

AP: So where did you get the 
other images for the artwork 
for the 7” and stuff from? 

M: Urn? 

AP: Is it a variety of different 
places? 

M: Different places, coilaging. 
The first 7”, Jose put together 
different pictures that he 
found and he put them 
together. The back covers a 
photograph I took in South 
America of a little boy when I 
was out there. 

AP: Was that quite a powerful 
experience for you as well; 
being out there? 

M: Yeah it was. It made a 
huge impact on my life and I 
definitely want to go back, 
definitely. Answered a lot of 
questions, like all my life 
hearing about what home was 
like, what life was like out 
there. 

AP: Have you still got family 
out there? 

M: Oh yeah, and then finally 
going back and just like 
experiencing and going 
“Wow! “ y’know, seeing what 
everybody was talking about. 
So just going backwards was 
nice and meeting all these 
family members that I’ve 
always heard of and seeing 
pictures and seeing the house 
my dad was born in and 
seeing the house my mum was 
born in and just like a... 

AP: Jigsaw puzzle coming 

together a bit. 

M: Yeah, kind of, it was nice. 
AP: So what plans do 

CRUDOS have for the future? 
M: We don’t know! We don’t 
know! Before we came out 
here, we got a call. They want 
us to tour South America 
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which I said is always like a 
dream of ours to do that. We 
might do it y’know. 

AP: You gotta think of the 
political implications as well. 
M: Its gonna be a lot of 

planning and preparing to do 
that, but I’d love to do it, 
that’d be incredible. Right 
now, we just want to get 
through these two months of 
touring Europe and take it step 
by step, y’know. 

AP: What have you thought of 
the English culture!? 

M: We’ve met some really 
nice people, its hard to say 
what English culture is as 
were constantly jumping in 
the van. 

AP: You don’t really grasp it. 


M: Because its hard to grasp 
when your constantly in 
motion and hard to get a really 
clear picture of things, but I 
mean we’ve met some really 
great people so its been nice, 
y’know. We’ve got to see 
Stonehenge.! 

AP: (laughter) 

M: 1 love it! Its nice. I’ve had 
a really good time, I mean 
England, Ireland, Scotland. 
Ireland was fucking beautiful. 
AP: Oh yeah. 

M: We had 2-3 days, 

beautiful, y’know, I’d love to 
go back. Dublin was so 
fucking like, choice! 

AP: So anything you’d like to 
say to wrap up? 

M: Uh, Thank you. I mean ■ 
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were lucky, very lucky that a 
lot of this has happened for us. 
I mean were totally aware that 
there’s so many people ever 
since we’ve started y’know, 
the touring; I’ve always said to 
myself, to the guys, I wish I 
could borrow peoples eyes so 
they could see what we’re 
seeing because we see these 
things that are just like, we 
know kids and people... 

AP: What? Your own 

community and the punk 
community... 

M: Not just the punk 

community but just people, 
kids who live in housing 
projects, kids who live in the 
neighbourhood, poor kids, 
y’know, even friends of ours 
who can’t travel because 
they’re illegal...(tape runs 
out). 


Write CRUDOS at 2340 W. 
24 th St., CHICAGO, IL60608, 
USA. 

The LP “Canciones Para 
Liberar Nuestra Fronteras” is 
still available from FLAT 
EARTH at Flat Earth Rees, 
Bradford Music?, PO Box 169, 
Bradford, BD7 1YS, UK 

I hope this interview has been 
somewhat informative. I 
personally could have talked 
to Martin all day and still 
wanted to have talked some 
more. When LOS CRUDOS 
left these shores, I felt totally 
inspired about all things punk 
again, inspired to do things, 
become involved, not just 
within punk circles, but 
within life itself. I generally 
believe that although many 
punks feel cut off or alienated 
from society because of hatred 
or differences of opinion of 
how “things’ are, unless we as 
individuals become more 
involved with society at large, 
our own communities where 
we live, and what affects us, 
then we’re kind of missing the 
point. Personally, I want to 
see ’’things” change, but 
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they’re not going to change by 
me just being aware of the 
problem but mot attempting to 
do anything about it, to try 
and solve it. Admittedly some 
problems just seem too big but 
take a step back and take a 
look at your life, see what you 
CAN really change. Write 
things down, try and achieve 
something. Gaining power 
from yourself, creating your 
own autonomy. I used to 
spend so much time thinking 
how to try and change things, 
convert people, and yet I was 
becoming frustrated at not 
achieving anything, but now I 
try and live my life by DOING 
tilings, enabling people to see 
what I CAN create, show what 
E I am capable of. And if other 
people show an interest, I tell 
them, I try and share that 
knowledge. People seem 
genuinely amazed that you 
can publish a zine, put out a 
record, do a distro, travel 
sleeping on peoples floors, 
going to gigs in a town you’ve 
never been to before, meeting 
new folk, becoming part of 
something. Its . a world far 


removed form the consumer 
culture portrayed before us as 
the easy life, I he life were all 
supposed to desire and yearn 
for. To some extent I still do 
consume. The records, the 
zines, its all theoretically 
consuming, but also its a 
rejection of those values I’m 
being subjected to through the 
eyes of the capitalist western 
world. To try and build my 
own world of independence, 
friendship, sharing, learning, 
enjoying. As JERRY’’S KIDS 
said, “I don’t belong here and 
neither do you”, I don’t feel I 
belong in “Their” world. But I 
do belong in this. Punk as 
fuck! 








player and when he came hack we 
didn't want to tell the other to leave 
so we started with two bass players 
and that was line and then we got 
another guitar hut the line-up 
change a lot. like we change the 
two bass players and one guitar 
player last year. Now there is a new 
line-up 'Hie line-up that play now 
is the line-up that will put out the 
new LP. It should he out on 
Maximum Voice Records. 

AP: Is that in Italy? 

M Leipzig Leipzig . (iemiam 
AP: ()h yeah 

M: And it is to be a split LP with 
DYSTRC )IKA(?) ex PINK 
FLAMINGt )LS, remember? But 
now is the best line-up 
S: Lenin got police stopped at the 
border so he couldn't come in. 

AP: What, was that the border in 
Lngland or in Hurope? 

S: He is Mexican so 

AP: Why was that then because 

he came over with CRUIX )S? 

I): but they say he was coming 

over here to play, and playing is a 
job so he's not allowed to have a 
job in Lngland. 

AP: (>h. so it’s tax reasons. 

I) I don't know how he did it with 
CRUTX )S 

M With CRIJDOS it was easv 


1)1)1 hail from the Pavia/Milano 
region of Italy and play full-on 
raging old school Italian punk. 'Hie 
10” that they released themselves 
and distributed through a co¬ 
ordinated elfort of Huropean DIY 
distributors totally encapsulated 
their whole ethic and approach. The 
lyrics, packaging, attitude, all shine 
through and when I heard that 1)1)1 
were playing in the UK I was 
totally stoked! Here's an interview I 
managed to do with them up in 
Bradford alter they had finished 
their set. Thanks to Mila. Dimitri 
and Stefano for taking time out to 
talk My apologies for some of the 
question marks here and there Due 
to the circumstances under which 
the interview took place, it was 
hard to make out some words. 


AP Who's in 1)1)1 at present? 

M Mila-sing. Dimitri-guitar. 
Carlo-guitar. Gigi-bass and (?) 

AP: Did you say that Lenin usually 
plays bass on stage? 

M: Yes. Lenin plays the other bass. 

1): We have two 

AP: ()h! Two bass players' 

M Two bass, two guitar, one 
drummer and two voice but Lenin's 
not here so 

AP: Hiafs Lenin who was in 
CRIJDOS? 

M: Yeah. 

AP: Yeah. I remember him. When 
did DDI actually form? What year? 
M: From? Oh! 1994. 

AP: I low did you get together and 
decide on doing a band? 

I): ITie original line-up. it changed 
a lot since February when I started 
to play the second guitar. Before 
then I don't know 

M: I he original line-up started like 
with one guitar, bass and drum and 
voice in 94 and Ldo(7). the other 
bass plover had to go into the civil 


because they come from America 
and he... 

D: He... 

M: Anyway, he has a Mexican 
passport. 

Because he come from a poor 
country, so if you come from the 
I IS. you have less problem We 
play in Slovakia, the Czech 
Republic, yve have to make a visa 
for every country 

AP: So has the music changed 
much from the old line-up? I las the 
sound changed very much 0 
M I don't know I think the music 
is just the same, just faster but 
F: A little bit more emo! 

AP: A little bit more emo!° 

M: No 1 No! I think about 2%. 

AP: DDI go emo! (laughter) 

M: No' No! 

D They say it s my fault 
M: Anyway, this night we play a lot 
of new songs so you can see... 

AP: So this is all the stuff that's 
going to be on the neyv LP? 

D: Yeah, we re playing a lot of 
songs that are going to be on the 
new LP. 

M: I think it's the same stuff, just 
faster and more screaming and with 
another voice. I don't know Maybe 
you have another idea ? 

AP: ()h. I've only heard the 10” vou 
did Was that last year when that 
came out? 

M: Yeah, near enough. 


Club 


AP: On Flat Larth and the 
collaboration with the other labels, 
how did that come about? 1 low did 
vou get together yyith so many 
labels to release the record? 

M: In the beginning, yve just 
wanted to put it out on our own and 
yve thought it'd be a good idea to 
maybe do it with all our friends 
around Hurope. so we put out a 
letter saying "oh. vye want to do this 
and blah. blah, blab”, and we have 
to ask for a deadline and because 
we have to send a tape with the 
music and the lyrics and the booklet 
and ev ery thing 

AP: Did it make the distribution 
easier*? 

M: Yeah, f aster and easier but also 
good because it s a collaboration 
betyveen different people and 
countries and because every 
distribution makes a different page 
to the booklet and I think it was 
good. 

AP: Have you had much reaction 
from the 10”? 

M Yes A whole lot of people write 
to us just alxmt the ideas 
AP: Because I bought the 10" and 
I'd never heard DDI before, and 
like just the message and the lyrics 
and the standpoint came across very 
strongly and it brought back 
memories how old bands in the past 
felt more passionately about what 
they were saying as well as the 
music It seems to be a 
collaboration of both music and 
ideas 

M Yeah, that was supposed to be 
the goal. I think like before, we just 
put out the 7" and we are not very 
well known and with the 10" we 
sold out like 1000 copies and like 
hey!, incredible'' and like on this 
tour, there has been a lot of people 
at the gigs 

AP: What about the interview in 
MAXIMUM ROCKNROLI. Do 
you think that helped to get the 
name arounds more ? 

F Obviously It's a fanzine with 
large distribution and large number 
of copies, so it is possible 
AP: What does DDI actually mean? 
M: It's just a name I think in the 
beginning it was like ‘Nightmare 


I )egeneration 

AP: Nightmare Degeneration? 

ITiat's what it stands for in 
translation? 

M: but yve just take it like a 

name, a personal name DDL Like 
er. John.. 

I): Like SOD (laughter) 

AP: So what's the scene like in 
Italy at present ? Is there many gtxxl 
bands? 

F: Yeah 

I) There's a lot of good neyy bands, 
like after all the old scene die. there 
was a hole, a gap. like no-one was 
involved. 

F: 1990-91.92. 

I): In 1991-92 there was just less 
bands than K5 but in those years, it 
start to begin something and here's 
been a point in yv hich a lot of bands 
show up in Italy and now seems 
like most of them remained. Also a 
lot of them disappear but it's a nice 
place for shows What we notice 
about touring here, we always talk 
of Lngland as the great land of 
punk shows but I think it's nice that 
a touring hand is ahvays supported 
in each city 

M. ()ftcn it doesn't matter if it's an 
American band or an Lnglish band; 
also bands from countries like 
Poland or countries like that 
AP: get good turnouts 

M Yeah, y eah, it's a go<xl moment 
to lx* touring Italy now I think 
I) It's not just a matter of bands 
from city to city 

I For me. it's different. In Italy you 
can move on one from another here 
in Lngland there are no squats. You 
play always in pubs and it's not like 
in Italy where it is the habit to plav 
in squats and it's different feeling 
and when you come and play in 
Lngland. you know what, the 
nature of punk is different in 
Italy.. 

D: there is no major city scene 

There are several really, really gotxi 
bands all around in Italy. 

AP: So it's not dominated all in one 
place? 

F: No 

AP: So most gigs happen in squats 
in Italy*? 

I): When we book tours for the 


bands, we can book just in squats 
F: When you come to plav in 
Lngland or (it Britain, you come to 
the pub and then you go to someone 
else's house or home y know. in 
Italy, you plav and then vou stay 
there and sleep and you see a 
different view. 

I) There have been a peruxj in Italy 
which also maybe some bands got 
credit from clubs and could put 
shows in clubs but it seems like it's 
just finished because it's always a 
difficult kind of music so now a lot 
of bands that used to plav a lot in 
clubs, I see that thev don't plav too 
much lherc is a quite a strong 
squat scene 

I) but sometimes it seems like 
it's just a strong scene just for 
playing but maybe politically, in 
Lngland. there's really, rcallv more 
activity just in a lot of topics like in 
a street demonstration, animal 
liberation, stuff like that but maybe 
for a band to tour in Italy, there are 
more squats 

AP: ()n a political note, do you find 
the political life in Italy to be rather 
turbulent 0 Do vou think much 
changes in Italy? 

1): political stuff’ 

AP: Yeah. 

M: Political situation? Yeah, there 
is a lot of new ideas 
1): About the music or the squats? 
AP: Is it still very religious based 0 
M Yes but also they try to take a 
level of tension ev ery time a wav 
from the people every six months or 
something. 

I): In Torino recently, in Milano, in 
Florence a few years ago 
M: We played 2 or 3 years ago in a 
squat in Florence as a benefit for an 
anarchist in prison with two other 
bands. maybe vou know. 
FRAMLNTI and another band, 
and police come and there was riot 
until 7 in the morning 
AP: Really!? 

M: and the smash the face of the 

girls and there was riot 
I): As for the government, the key 
word for the last 6 months is 
compromise It's always a change 
of position. I "here's a floating 
centre that rcallv. it's vears since 
tlATry bo ir*Su Ae \ZSb 



LAND REFORM PART ONE 



REVIEWS 

VOORHEES 1 What You See Is 
What You Get' HP 
Tracks recorded in 1995 when 
V( X )RI IKES had to my mind, their 
best line-up. I otallv shredding 
hardcore not for the weak. Frantic, 
last n furious with a cover of the 
CRUCFUCKS ‘Hinkley had a 
Vision' thrown in too. Totally 
classic hardcore!! Available also 
from CRUST RECORDS. See 
address above. 

Aaaaarrrrrrggghhh!!! 

SMOL I Couldn't Care 
Less. 'KP 

Production on this KP seems a little 
dubbed, kinda quieter than it could 
have been To me, this detracts 
from what musically, could have 
been a good KP. Lyrically, SMOL 
leave me a bit confused with the 
HP's title song going Idon t give a 
fuck about your political shit' to 
the contrast of 'Unity' where the 
lyrics go Unitv-is the solution, 
Unity-is the revolution and also 
'Greed'which describes about 
thinking of others rather than 
yourself Maybe I've missed the 
point, but if you like full on 
hardcore, musically you'll like this. 
From: Reiterate Records. PC) BOX 
287,1 larwinton. CT 06791, USA 


TOTALITAR “Vansinnets historia 
HP 

This is just incredible! 
TOTALITAR are just my favourite 
band at this moment in time Their 
music is pure ferocity with 
absolutely no let up in sight! Songs 
on this KP deal with a variety of 
subjects from the dangers of 
nuclear disaster, still a threat, to the 
ever widening gap between “third 
world' countries and the West. 
Political, punk and pulverising 
Pick this up for sure!! From: 
CRUST RECORDS. PO BOX 
1001. Providence, Rhode Island. 
02901. USA. 

DISKOINTO “Destroy! Rebuild! 
LP 

Another new D1SKONTO record" 
Perhaps there is a god after all!!23 
songs of pure hardcore holocaustic 
may hem!! Lyrically I )ISK( )NTC) 
attack a multitude of subjects. They 
seem too to actually think about 
what it is they have to sav rather 
than blindly writing stereotypical 
lyrics. Musically. it's quite 
DISCHARGE influences but 
DISKONTO have that extra edge 
to keep it fresh and exciting. From 
Reiterate Records. See address 
above. 


My interest in land and land 
related issues began a few 
years ago when I obtained my 
first allotment site and when I 
was also working on a project 
about the activities of the 
levellers and Diggers of the 
17 th century in England during 
the period of the English civil 
war. Before, I had never really 
paid much attention to the 
plight of the land or issues 
that surrounded it such as 
who owned it and why people 
such as you or me weren’t 
allowed on land with signs 
such as “DO NOT 
TRESPASS”. By participating 
in the activities of growing 
organic veggies and reading 
up on literature around the 
Levellers and the Diggers, my 
eyes were open to the abuse 
this land we all live in has 
endured over recent times. 
Earth / garden wise, I became 
aware of what harm chemicals 
such as pesticides can do to 
the land and why gardening 
organically / veganically does 
not destroy the texture of the 
soil but enriches and enhances 
it. With subdivisions such as 
insecticides, fungicides, 

acaricides. molluscicides, 
rodenticides and herbicides 
contributing to “a choice of 
more than 100 pesticide 
chemicals and mixtures which 
are sold under around 700 
brand names” (Dudley ad 
Stickland, pl30), these 
pesticides are used “to destroy 
animal pests, to counter or 
prevent disease, or to kill 
weeds” )Dudley and Stickland 
pi30). It wasn’t until I went 
up in an aeroplane on a trip to 
the states however that I saw 
how much land was devoted 
to fields and pastures within 
the UK countryside. The 
towns and cities seemed to be 
clumped and crowded 
together interspersed with 
large sprawling mass estates 
of land, either working as 
farmland or seemingly doing 
nothing. But who owned all 
this land? Field after field I 
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could see from my window 
seal, but reading in 
newspapers I was being told 
of issues such as 

Ooverpopulatein of the towns 
and cities and how people 
were losing fields to new 
housing estates or roads. 
Building plans for bypasses or 
out of town supermarkets 
being passed by local 



councils. Some battles were 
fought by local people and 
others concerned about the 
state of this world we ALL live 
in occupations such as the No 
Mil campaign for instance. 
The town where I live is a 
prime example of an 
environment changing so 


rapidly from a relatively small 
town to a mini city. The town 
itself not expanding, merely 
all the surrounding land being 
eaten up by property 
developers building new 
housing ion land that farmers 
have sold for millions. Now 
Colchester is just another 
faceless town, its original 
character destroyed to make 
way for bigger stores, more 
outside supermarkets, 

business parks and generally 
concrete. Housing estates that 
are built do not include public 
amenities such as fields, 
libraries, local shops or even 
hospitals. Everything has 
become centralised and car 
culture too has increased as 
the demand, or necessity? Of 
travelling out of town to buy 
food, clothes, electrical goods 
etc. has left the centre of town. 
Communities, once easily 
identifiable, are now slowly 
becoming a thing of the past. 
The first I heard of “The Land 
Is Ours” (TLIO), when 
hundreds of people squatted 
land owned by the Guinness 
brewery in Wandsworth , 
London. The activists that 
took part in the occupation of 
that land sprang to life an 
alternative vision that saw a 
new community being built 
and a questioning of attitudes 
to the use of open and unused 
land together with the raising 
of who owned what land in 
general. The activities 

inspired by TLIO exposed that 
alternatives can exist against 
the prevailing norm of 
capitalist culture we here in 
the UK in, that the land is 
truly ours. The TLIO 
campaign opened my eyes up 
further to the injustices that I 
believe exist in the who owns 
what of land, especially 
within the UK. As George 
Montbiot in “Land Essays” 
stated, “As one examines the 
ethics of ownership, it 
becomes clear that excluding 
people from the land is not, as 
landlords suggest, a duty, but 









a privilege. In buying a 
swathe of Britain you buy the 
right to exclude other people 
from it. The exclusive use of 
land is perhaps the most 
manifest of class barriers. 
With physical exclusion, one 
obtains a guarantee of social 
removal from the common 
herd.” (Land essays vol.l, p9). 
As Monbiot goes on to 
suggest. “The rest of us are 
quite literally, pushed to the 
margins of society” (Land 
essays vol.l p9). But why? 
There are obvious reasons I 
know, but nonetheless it is 
amazing how little people 
know of our history of how 
land was divided amongst the 
aristocracy and capitalist 
merchants of the time and 
how such “land rights” have 
remained n family possession 
for so long. How did we 
become dispossessed of land 
rights? Why are we not able 
to farm, walk, sit or squat on 
land. Who said, “You can 
have this piece of land but you 
are not allowed on that?” In 
her book, “This land is our 
land”, Marion Shoard states 
that, “The present disposition 
of our land is the outcome of a 
struggle between those who 
have sought to own and those 
they have thereby 

dispossessed” (pl2). Why do 
we not question who owns 
what land? 

Why do we not bother to 
examine the issues of land 
ownership? It seems a natural 
reaction to just accept that 
somebody does own whatever 
piece of land and so what. To 
me, land is the basis of human 
struggle. Without land you 
cannot grow food, you cannot 
build shelter, you cannot 
basically live. Who owns that 
land determines so much. 
The rent, what you can or cant 
grow, build, do etc. Land 
controls our lives. It is part of 
our environment, our reality. 
Even the 15 th Earl of Derby in 
1881 said that “the objects 
which men aim at when they 


become possessed of land in 
the British Isles may, I think 
be enumerated as follows; (i) 
Political influence; (ii) 

Social importance, founded on 
territorial possession, the most 
visible and unmistakable form 
of wealth; (iii) Power 
exercised over tenantry: the 
pleasure of managing. 

directing and improving the 
estate itself; (iv) Residential 
enjoyment, including what is 
called sport; (v) The money 
return - the rent” (Shoard, 
Pl2). 



The True Levellers, or 
Diggers as they became 
known, were not a 
significant threat to the 
status quo of society in 17th 
Century England in terms 
of numbers. Even the main 
camp where the original 
Diggers had settled on 
April 1st 1649, never rose 
above that of fifty. What 
was significant however, 
was the political philosophy 
they embraced. Acting upon 
their convictions, they were 
publicly open about their 


intentions about what they 
saw as being corrupt in 
society and by what could 
be done to rectify 
humanities plight. More 
extreme proposals than 
the Levellers, the ideology 
behind the Diggers was 
encapsulated by the 
egalitarian and utopian 
dream of creating a society 
based on equality and 
freedom. 

The Diggers, with their 
message projected through 
the numerous tracts of 
Gerrard Winstanley, spoke 
with vigour against the 
ruling classes in their 
exploitation of those who 
were disenfranchised and 
unable to support 
themselves. Winstanley 
himself was a mystic. In 
pamphlets that he wrote 
explaining why, how, and 
for what purpose the True 
Levellers existed, he 
disclosed how his thoughts 
had initially come from the 
word of God. It was from 
this experience that three 
commands had been issued 
to him, these being: 

“Work together; eat bread 
together; and to declare all 
this abroad” and that 
“Israel shall neither take 
hire, nor give hire” and 
finally that “Whosoever 
labours the earth for any 
person or persons, that are 
lifted up to rule over others 
and doth not look upon 
themselves as equal to 
others in the creation, the 
hand of the lord shall be 
upon that labourer: I the 
lord have spoken it and I 
will do it” 


(H.N. Brailsford, 

1983, 

p 660 ) 


Thus following 

these 

instructions that God had 

bestowed upon 

him. 

Winstanley and 

Will 


Everard, together with 
approximately 20 others, 
occupied the common land 
of St. George’s Hill on 
April 1st, 1649. 

Indeed, it was Everard who 
was the initial 
spokesperson amongst the 
Diggers during their 
formative weeks of 
existence. Discharged from 
the army for his radical 
beliefs, it is unsure how 
Winstanley and Everard 
met, or whether it was 
Everard’s radicalism that 
ignited the flame to set 
Winstanley’s “vision” into 
motion. Prior to 1649, 
Winstanley’s writing had 
remained religious. His 
politicisation is believed to 
have occurred upon coming 
into contact at some point 
with Everard. However the 
situation arose, it is a fact 
that Everard played a major 
role in the inaugural 
beginnings of the 
movement. His name 
. appeared on early Digger 
tracts and he was also 
involved with Winstanley 
in discussions with General 
Fairfax when the army 
confronted these new 
dwellers to the land. 
Everard seems to have 
vacated the site before May 
though as his name no 
longer registered on any of 
the pamphlets It is 
generally believed he left to 


join with the Levellers in 
the rebellion occurring at 
Burford by historians who 
have studied such matters 
more deeply. 

It was whilst at St. 
George’s Hill that 
Winstanley began issuing 
his political views. It is 
these tracts, with their 
messages of equality, 
religious toleration and the 
levelling of estates to be 
annulled, together with all 
power deriving from the 
monarchy which has kept 
Winstanley and the Diggers 
at the forefront of the 
arguments for social 
equality today (e.g. the 
recent Land Is Ours 
campaign which saw 
disused land in 
Wandsworth, south London 
in 1996). 

What Winstanley and the 
other Diggers saw, and 
tried through their actions 
to rectify, was that through 
the private possession of 
land belonging to the 
minority, the majority 
suffered. Winstanley spoke 
of the earth as being a 
“common treasury”. God 
had not deemed it to be 
mishandled by man’s greed. 
Through social equality and 
land being free to till and 
manure, there would be 
enough food grown to feed 
all. Vstarvation and 
malnutrition need not 
occur. It was this process of 
the rich becoming richer at 
the expense of the poor 
whilst they themselves 
merely subsisted. That 
Winstanley contended, was 


what God had given him 
vision to amend. Wealth 
could only be gained by the 
exploitation of another or 
others. Winstanley 

explained that: 

“No man can be rich, but 
he must be rich either by 
his own labours, or by the 
labours of other men 
helping him. If a man have 
no help from his neighbour, 
he shall never gather an 
estate of hundreds of 
thousands a year. If other 
men help him to work, then 
are those riches his 
neighbour’s as well as his, 
for they be fruits of other 
men's labours as well as 
his own”. 

(H.N. Brailsford, 1983, 

p661) 

Winstanley thus recognised 
that for ownership of 
private land to continue, 
enclosure must be 
abolished and men’s titles 
and privileges of land taken 
away. The solution was the 
cultivation of the common 
land. By reclaiming land 
that was laid to waste, and 
by methods of' manuring 
and planting crops to grow 
and eat, the poor could 
collectively survive. Food 
would become cheaper and 
starvation would be 
eradicated. 

At the time such 
suggestions were being 
made, it is wise to take into 
account the general 
overview of the country. 
England was suffering 
acutely from the failure of 
recent harvests and food 
was scarce and expensive. 
Unemployment was a 




growing problem as 
soldiers were demobilised 
from the army and many 
roamed that country in 
search of work. Taxes were 
high and tithes too were 
being given as upkeep for 
the clergy. The political 
temperature of England was 
rising. Winstanley’s vision 
and doctrine did not 
correspond with the City 
merchants or Puritan values 
that were preached in 
churches across the country. 
Indeed, Winstanley 

attacked the priesthood for 
their conniving ways. The 
religion they preached 
changing in tune to 
whosoever was in charge of 
the country. 

With King Charles now 
executed following 

Cromwell's disposition of 
the monarchy, Winstanley 
believed that another great 
burden of inequality would 
now be removed if the new 
Parliament government 
kept to its word. This was 
in reference to the “Norman 
Yoke”. This Yoke heralded 
back to the Norman 
Conquest whereby, upon 
conquering England, King 
William had “rewarded his 
followers by sharing the 
land with free bom 
Saxons”. They became the 
new Lords of the Manor. 
During time, their 
descendants had continued 
to oppress the people. King 
Charles 1 was the latest in 
the line of monarchs who 
had kept this Yoke in place, 
therefore, enforcing the 
suppression of land from 
the people. Now that he 


was dead, the Norman 
Yoke was effectively cast 
off and England was now 
free to be returned to the 
common people.By refusing 
to yield power of the sword, 
the landlords were 
sustaining Norman values. 
Winstanley argued. 

“there was enough land 
available to maintain ten 
times the population, and 
yet the poor were left to 
starve. One third of the 
land was left to barren 
waste, which the landlords 
would not allow the poor to 
improve”. 

(Brace, L.,1996, p2) 

The Diggers programme 
was one of real social 
change. Money would no 
longer be required as 
through the communal toil 
of cultivating the land, 
storehouses of food would 
be inplace for people to 
take upon what they 
required. Winstanley also 
formulated plans for further 
expansion of the 
anarchist/communist utopia 
he envisaged. This he 
published in 1652 but as 
historian David Petgorsky 
contends, he believes 
Winstanley actually wrote 
these plans during the time 
period the Diggers were 
active. 

The Diggers were not 
welcomed however, as they 
were attacked ruthlessly by 
both soldiers and the local 
populace. Their crops were 
destroyed and their 
dwellings burnt down. 
Pacifists one and all, the 
Diggers did not fight back. 


By now though, other 
colonies had begun to 
spring forth in such places 
as: 

“Wellingborough, in 
Northamptonshire; Iver, in 
Buckinghamshire; Cox 
Hall, in Kent; Bamet, in 
Hertfordshire, Enfield, in 
Middlesex; Bosworth, in 
Leicestershire, Dunstable, 
in Gloucestershire and 
Nottinghamshire”. 

(Digger Tracts, 1989, p3) 

Eventually, the Diggers 
moved to Cobham where a 
neighbouring colony 

existed, yet the attacks on 
both them and the land they 
tilled saw the collapse of 
their experiment. By April 
1650, the Diggers of Surrey 
had disappeared, and 
shortly afterwards so too 
had the colonies inspired by 
their actions. 

The Diggers campaign of 
restructuring society 

through the dismembemient 
of land ownership was 
certainly one that Cromwell 
and members of the 
government did not want to 
see occur. The ideology 
would not be a framework 
of desire. The aggressive 
behaviour in quashing the 
Diggers bears witness to 
that. To Winstanley, he was 
merely putting his vision of 
his revelations into 
practice. God had told him 
to “declare all this abroad” 
and through the 
politicisation of his 
thoughts the Diggers 
attempted to revolutionise 
this England It was thus 
that English life during this 


period of time was one of 
division. Life for the mass 
of the population was one 
of a dire existence and one 
of constant struggle. The 
ideas of the Leveller’s and 
of the Diggers, were 
ideologies that saw through 
the theory and the practice 
of levelling men’s estates, 

religious toleration and 
social equality. The 
Levellers and Diggers tried 
a path towards a more 
egalitarian way of life that 
could be shared by one and 
all. The doctrines they 


endeavoured to establish, 
crushed by the onset of 
capitalism. 
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11 first saw CRESS at v Jf^: 
| the tin 12 Club in 1996 
11 think it was. I 
remember rumours ^ 

||| going around that they 
“i featured cx-CRASS 
members in their linc- 
I up and that they might 


* 


| even plav a few old 




I CRASS songs too. Of | 
course, none of these 
; rumours were true and 
i CRESS stand up as 
1 band in their own right 

r 


J 


check 
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too.Definatelv 
out their brand of punk. 
Thanx to Pete and Ste 
for taking time out 
whilst munching 

through dinner at the 
1 in 12 cafe. 

AP: CRESS, why the 
name and what is its 
meaning? 



PETE: There is no 
meaning to it. It was at 
first a plav on 
CRASS. . 

AP: Were you 

influenced a lot by 
CRASS and their 
ideas? 

PETE. Personally I was 
yeah, but when we first 
started it was mainly 
me and a 4 track doing 
cover versions just 
keeping the energy 
going and then it 
developed into 

something else that has 
took off.well, took off 
is the wrong word but 
developed. We still get 
a lot of comparisons 
with people turning up 
to gigs expecting’ 
CRASS 

AP: What, do they 
think it's CRASS under 
another guise? 

PETE: We've heard 
rumours ourselves that 
Steve Ignorant wants to 
sing for us and Penny 
Rimbaud played drums 
on the LP and all that 
sort of stuff buts that's 
all they just are. 
rumours. As far as we 
know! 

AP: As far as you know 
yeah!!(laughter). So 
when did you actually 
form? 

PETE: I think it was 
about summertime ‘94 
roughly and I think we 
did our first gig 



Novcmbcr/Deccmbcr 
‘94. 

AP: Have you played I 
out much from I 
Lancashire or where | 
y ou're from? 

PETE: Well, initially 
yve played places such 
as Wigan and Lea(?) 
yvhich is like our local 
area and then yve did 
one or tyvo in 
Manchester and here. 
Bradford. and 

September. Europe. We 
went to Europe for the 
first time yvhich yvas 
totally a nice 
experience Germany. ‘ 
Poland. France 
AP: What did you think 
of it over there 9 
PETE: I loved it 
AP: Yeah? 

PETE: Yeah. very 

different to the English 
punk scene especially 
the places we played at 
in A lot more 
organised. I mean this 
(The 1 in 12), is one of 
the most organised 
places yve've played in 
England and er, yvhat's 
the place in London? ' 
AP: The 121. 

PETE: Yeah 
AP: Do you make a 
point of just playing 
squats or just about 
anywhere? 

PETE: No. yve don't I 
make a point of just 
playing squats. In j 
Europe, yve did about 
11-12 gigs and I'd say 
10 of them yvere at 
squat 

gigs... (interruption) 

AP: So do you get a bit 
fed up yvith the 


comparisons with 
CRASS? 

PETE: Sometimes. I 
yvouldn't say I get fed 
up with comparisons to 
CRASS because if 
somebody said you 
sound kind of like them, 
then that's kind of good 
but we don’t 
deliberately go out to 
sound like CRASS. We 
maybe get a little fed up 
with people 

expecting... 

AP: ...you to sound like 
CRASS or even be like 
CRASS. 

PETE: Well yeah, 

because we’re not 
because there's only 
Joe who doesn't really 
drink and we all have a 
drink. We're not into 
drunk punk and getting 
pissed up all the time. 
AP: Are you active in 
politics in any 
particular way? 

PETE: Not really, not 
presently. We do the 
odd thing, benefits, 
hunt sabs. We haven’t 
done anything for a 
long time really. I 
mean, yvhen yve yvas on 
tour in Europe, a lot of 
the gigs were squat 
benefits to raise funds 
and such for whatever 
they were doing. 

AP: What, you got 
petrolmoney and food? 
PETE: Well, sometimes 
we didn't get petrol 
money or we didn’t get 
yvhat we yvould have 
liked to have got but yve 
were just over and we 
had one intention and 


that yvas to have a really 
good time and enjoy it. 
None of us, 1 mean 
you’ve seen what it is 
like here, we yvon’t 
even go to the counter 
and ask for our burgers 
(veggie burgers I may 
add!). I mean we’re not 
gonna be saying to 
some dude “Give us our 
money NOW!” 

(laughter), we’ll yvait 
and see what happens. 
AP: Do you feel the 
way you live your life 
as individuals is a 
political statement in 
itself? 

PETE: Not really, 

speaking for myself, no 
I'm tending not to be 
political if I can in my 
lifestyle but... 

AP. Why's that then? 
PETE: Well, 1 don't 
know... 

AP. I yvould have 
thought that if you were 
into all the bands that 
have inspired you to be 
doing what you are 
doing and everything, 
all those ideas would 
have come into what 
you are doing now and 
how you live your 
lives? 

PETE. I yvould like to 
live my life differently 
but it's just getting that 
initial kick start up the 
arse to get something 
together. For example, I 
yvould like to live in a 
house and not live in 
the van but we haven’t 
got a van big enough 
for six people and tyvo 
other people to live full¬ 


time and a couple of the 
lads they yvork, well, its 
50-50 yvho work but 
they’re like vital 
members, well, not vital 
members but you knoyv 
it'd be a shame to say 
as you're yvorking, 
we're going so tough 
shit... and we like them 
(laughter) 

AP: What sort of stand 
do you take with the 
lyrics that you write and 
everything? 

PETE: Like for 

example? 

AP.DIY or... 

PETE: DIY's basically 
about yvhat it says. Do 
it yourself, referring to 
when I wrote the yvords 
to that, I yvas thinking 
along the lines of 
distros, small record 
labels, ‘cos I mean I've 



been out of the punk 
scene for a little while, 
say maybe 4 years, and 
then yvhen you come 
back into it and you see 
what a big change to 
what it was then to 
yvhat it is noyv, there are 
a lot of people what are 
getting more involved 
selling records, tapes, 
fanzines. 

AP: Do you think it's 
more positive noyv than 
in the late eighties? 








PETE: Yeah. I think it 
is a lot more positive. 

AP: Do you think 
punks in this country 
especially, revel a bit in 
the old CRASS bands 
and that sort of image? 
Do you think we should 
try and branch out a bit 
more from that sort of 
scene? 

PETE: I think there's 
too much hardcore, 
crasscorc. dis-core little 
labels within the big 
label of punk but 1 
think you're always 
going to get that no 
matter what until 
people learn to maybe 
just listen and have a 
good time. 

AP: How do you think 
the cause of animal 
rights and being 
vegetarian can be 
promoted? Do you 
think direct action helps 


or makes people more 
angry towards them? 
PETE: Direct action. If | 
you feel strongly about 
a cause and you want to I 
do something about it, 
yeah, fair enough, then I 
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do it. If you feel sort of. 
mildly about | 

vegetarianism, do what 
you can. as long as vou | 


do something. It's 
better to do maybe a 
little rather than 
nothing at all. I've 
never been hunt 
sabbing. I would like to 
go but I try not to write 
about things that I don't 
really do (laughter) 
because in this situation 
where somebody asks 
you “Well, what have 
you done?" and v ou say 
“I haven't done 
anything". I mean I 
haven't done a lot for 
animal liberation or 
hunt sabbing but I'd 
like to I'd like to get 
involved. 

AP: Do you feel being 
vegetarian is enough in Hb»~ 
that sense? ™' 

' PETE: For me, yeah. I 9 
write about 

vegetarianism but I'm 
not vegan so I don't 
want to spout too much 
because somebody 
somewhere will say 
maybe, you're talking 
bollocks and maybe you 
should be a vegan if 
you feel that strongly 
about it. 


zr 

AP: What have CRESS* 
got lined up after this? * 
Have you recorded | 
anything since the LP? 
PETE. Well, we've | 
been recording a 10" 
split album since May j 
with DOOM. I mean, 
we've got everything J 
recorded but we're just! 
waiting to mix it and 


put it on good quality 
DAT or something and 
were waiting for 
DOOM to do their side 
as well cos they're 
remixing their side at 
the moment. 

AP: Is that coming out 
on a UK label? 

PETE: It's coming out 
on Flat Earth and it's a 
McLibel fund-raiser, a 
benefit for the McLibel 
case and I believe there 
may be the possibility 
of doing something for 
Shane Spiral(?) in 
Scotland which is one 
of our friends Jacko 
what financed the LP. 
top bloke, we're gonna 
do a single with him. 
There was talk of 
maybe doing something 
with SCATHA but we 
don't know what's 
happening with 

SCATHA at the 
moment. 

AP: You sang about 
prisons on your LP. 
What would you 
propose if prisons were 
abolished? 

PETE: I don't think the [ 
song ‘‘Prisons” is 
actually about prisons 
itself. It's basically all 
wrapped up in the last 
four lines of “sitting in 
your houses thinking 
you are safe, they can't J 
get in, but you can't get 
out"; just because 
you're locked up and 
vou haven't got vour 



r, ghts and yet 
somebody might be 
sitting there in their 
house and they might 
be in exactly the same 
position. It's not about 
prisoners in jail cells: 
everybody's a prisoner 
AP: Do you think that's 
a statement of our 
society, y'know. TV 
and the media and 
being force fed upon 
something else other 
than watch TV? 

PETE: Well, I wouldn't 
say inspire but I'd like 
to think that your life 
could be much more 
interesting than what it 
is whether y ou want to 
be in a band or go 
fishing or go on a 
sailing boat or any thing 
rather than watching a 
TV screen all day, 
channel flicking. 

AP: Do you think the 
whole country would be 
different if people read 
books and were 
interested in what 
is/was going on around 
people? 

PETE: Well. TV's there 
to entrap you. Well, 
that's my view. I've 
been guilty' of it my self 
where you sit there and 
you watch say for 
example. “Eastenders", 
and then the next night 
you're sitting to watch 
“Eastenders" again and 
when you think about 
it. vou're sitting there 
watching TV and those 
people's lives are 
absolutely no more 
interesting than what 
y ou're life is if 


STE. .. there's real life 
drama but it's already 
going on in your house 
(laughter) so what's the 
point of the telly? 

PETE: Exactly. So why 
don't you just do 
something else? Why 
don't you just get up 
and switch off your 
television set 9 
AP: Arc you try ing to 
inspire people to do 
rather than sitting 
indoors? 

PETE: Yeah. I do. 
Reading matter. Yeah 
I'll just say yeah for 
that one (laughter). 

AP. What sort of 
response did you have 
for the LP because that 
was the first thing you 
recorded wasn't it? 
PETE: Yeah, well, the 
first record veah. 

AP: Did it seem like 
quite a big step 
recording an LP rather 
than an EP? 

PETE. It was a big 
step We did have a 
couple of tapes. All the 
old songs on 
“Monuments" were on 
the tapes afid there were 
a lot more songs too but 
they’ were recorded at 
Rehab(?) which was 
basically a room in my 
house. Quality wise, 
they weren't that 
acceptable. I mean we 
like them When you 
listen to them 6 months 
later you go “Oh fuck, 
they 're shit'’ but when 
the LP was released I 
was thinking this is not 
going to sell. People are 
not going to like this 


because 1 just didn't 
have enough faith in 
what we was doing. 
Then Sncd from Flat 
Earth said well, we're 
going to repress it. 1 
thought well, it must 
have sold the initial 
thousand copies if he's 
repressed it and I tend 
to keep away from how 
well or how bad it's 
doing as I don't really 
want to be involved in 
that side of it. The 
response; some of the 
fanzines. I don't think 
we've really had a 
critical piece by piece 
review that's really 
ripped it to pieces. 
We've had one or two 
we've hummed and 
harred at. I won't deny 
that but the majority 
have been very 
surprising. A pat on the 
back but not trying to 
get too carried away 
with it. It is nice to read 
somebody else's 

opinion about the LP 
AP: You seem to have 
had a lot of 
ANTISECT/CRASS... 
PETE: ...Oh yeah, 

yeah. veah The 
CRASS stuff I suppose 
is obvious with the 
name and the drum 
style, for example we 
have a drum machine 
CRASS didn't have a 
drum machine. 

AP: Does that make life 
awkward sometimes? 
PETE: It makes life 
damned awkward, yeah! 
AP: You can't play 
catch up with a drum 
machine! 









PETE: Oh, the drums 
play the same tempo 
every time. 

AP: What? Throughout 
all the songs? 
i PETE: No, the tempo 
of the songs are 
different but we can 


was somebody who 
wanted to play drums 
for us and could do 
exactly the same as the 
drum machine, fucking 
too right!! 

AP: Is there a local SffiSBl 
scene around your way 
or is it non-existent? 


PETE: There could be a 
scene. There's been 
some really good bands 
playing there in the 
past. I mean the last 
time we played in 
Wigan was with 1 
DOOM and HARD TO U 
SWALLOW and there 


I never catch that, say if 
you have a real 
drummer and you’re on 
stage and you might 
j play a little bit faster, 

' the drum machine 
doesn’t do that. It stays 
at the same tempo so it 
keeps us grounded 
which is good for us but 
the monitor type 
situation is usually 
always on the shit side 
which is why we always 
bring our own 
monitors, which 

incidentally, aren’t 
working tonight! But if 
we can’t hear the drums 
with having no 
drummer, it’s really; I 
mean with a drum kit 
on stage you can hear 
the drummer. We 
haven’t got that. You’re 
playing to a (?) signal 
which is off the floor 


PETE: Well, I haven’t 
got an around my way. 
AP: What, you don’t 
live in town as such? 
PETE: No, not really. 
STE: The Wigan 

scene’s shit. There’s no 
scene at all. 

PETE: There are a 
couple of people 
though. 

AP: Sean And Mel? 
STE: Gary and Sean. 
They organise gigs but 
the trouble is no-one’s 
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othered. You could 
turn up to a gig and 
there’d be 30 there at 
the most and it’s like 
bad news. I think the 


were a lot of people 

turned out for that, a lot 
more than usual. So you 
know, the scene is 

there. Personally, I 

think it’s the 
advertising of the gigs 
which is somewhat 

lacking. 

AP: Do you think its 
trying to get other 
people involved too and 
^ that it’s always left to 
the one’s who people 
know are going to do 
it? 

PETE: There was talk 
of a music collective at 
one time but I’ve never 
heard anything from it. 
Every now and again I 
get a letter through the 
post saying there’s a 
gig and they always 
come after the gig. It’s 
that type of thing and 
it’s... 


and if you’re a second 
behind or half a second 
behind, it can be a little 
bit hard. We would 
have a drummer if there 


Wigan scene went dead 
when they shut The 
Den down. 

AP: Yeah, we used to 
go there. 


AP: Do you think the 
UK could do with a 
SLUG & LETTUCE 
type zine? Do you know 
SLUG & LETTUCE? 


PETE: Yeah. It’d be 
good idea. We got a 
good review of the LP 
in there. It was the first 
time Jacko sent me a 
copy. I'd never heard of 
it SLUG & LETTUCE 
before and I read it 
cover to cover and I 
thought it was really 
informative but there 
could be a lot more 
things like that in this 
country which would be 
a help. 

CRESS can be 
contacted at 23 Cedar 

i 

Avenue, Lowton, 
Lancs, WA3 2BN. The 
new 10” with DOOM is 
now out (see reviews 
page) and the LP too is 
still available from Flat 
Earth, “Bradford 
Music?”, PO BOX 169, 
Bradford, W.Yorks, 
BD7 1YS, UK. It’s 
£5.00 ppd. 


PATRIOTISM 


“FOR_YOUR 

COUNTRY?” 

How do you perceive 
the Union Jack? How 
do you feel about a 
national flag? What 
does it mean to you? 
Does it arouse passions 
in you of national 
unity, say for instance 
during football 

matches? Do you see 
the flag as a symbol of 
patriotism? Of racism? 


Does the national flag 
represent a symbol of 
national identity to 
you? Just exactly how 
do you interpret it? 

Myself, I see the flag 
as being used as a 
symbol of patriotism; 
of proof that they 
belong to a nation; as 
having pride in your 
own country. This is 
the view I interpret 
“our” national flag as 
meaning. 

It’s a strange scenario, 
when i’m at home in 
England, my view of 
the flag and being 
English is primarily a 
negative one. I don’t 
see a lot to shout about 
in being English. I read 
our history and look 
around at all the 
troubles and 

disturbances that 
England has been 
involved with or 
created over the years, 
situations in the world 
that are still affected 
by English 

involvement whether 
or not “we” withdrew 
from “their” land or 
whether “we” are still 
involved. Pakistan and 
India, Turkey and 
Cyprus, Ireland are 
prime recent examples 
in English history. 

When I was between 
13 and 17, for all my 
sins, I was into 
skinheadism. I 

believed in all things 
English. I would watch 
Alf Garnett every week 


on TV, buy British 
clothing, have a St. 
George’s flag on my 
wall and generally be 
proud of where I came 
from. How blind I 
was!! It’s a nightmare 
looking back 

sometimes to see how 
you once thought. My 
growing interest in 
left- 

wing/anarcho/green 
politics grew around 
the age of 17/18 and 
my mind and attitude 
changed my perception 
on patriotism. I began 
seeing how the flag of 
St. George and the 
Union Jack, were used 
and abused by the 
right-wing political 
elements such as the 
National Front, British 
Movement and even 
the Conservative Party 
under their “One 
Nation” banner of the 
time. Generalising 
from my own 
observations, it seems 
as though it is 
primarily the right- 
wing elements of our 
society that use the 
flag as a way to stir up 
national fervour and 
patriotism, the way 
newspapers such as 
The Sun appear to 
create such a surge of 
nationalism by the 
•choice of words used 
in their paper and the 
flag of St. George on 
plastic bowler hats. 
Oh! so British. 

During the World Cup, 
after England lost to 
Argentina, anyone in 















Colchester town centre 
who looked remotely 
foreign received a good 
kicking or some form 
of harassment. Just for 
being there! For not 
being white. For not 
“supposedly” being 
English. I saw people 
walking into town, 
flags draped around 
their bodies, seemingly 
proud to show oft' their 
patriotic feelings in 
supporting “our” 
national team. 

The flag to me has 
become a distorted 
vision of blind 
patriotism and all the 
stereotypical trappings 
that come with it. I 
don’t believe in 
borders. I wish there 
were none. I believe 
they create division 
and hatred, suspicion 
and fear. People are 
brought up to believe 
“they” are different, 
better, superior. Ethnic 
supremacy is still big 
business. It exists even 
now. It did not go away 
with the end of the 
Second World War. It 
has resurfaced as 
recently as the mid to 
late 90s with wars and 
the horrendous 

extermination of 
people-ethnic 
cleansing in countries 
such as Bosnia, Croatia 
and Serbia. It still 
exists now. 

When I see someone 
wearing a flag or patch 
or pinbutton of the 


Union Jack/St. George, 
1 immediately jump to 
a pre-arranged 

conclusion. In my 
head, I know this to be 
wrong. I myself have 
been pre-judged 
because of my 
appearance in the past 
and continue to be so 
during the present but 
unfortunately, the 
majority of people I do 
meet who wear a flag 
in any shape or form, 
generally have had 
racist attitudes. 

It’s amazing the things 
people will do in the 
name of the flag and 
for “your” country. 
Patriotism and the use 
of the flag can be used 
as a mindfuck in a 
variety of ways. One of 
my old “friends” had a 
tattoo on his arm of the 
St. George’s flag- 
undemeath was written 
“FOR RACE AND 
NATION\ Fucked up. 
Yet many people hang 
flags from their walls 
and outside their 
houses and are not 
racist. Just (?) proud of 
their country, and 
where they come from. 
Proud of their heritage, 
English traditions and 
what all this means to 
them. Like most things 
in life, everything can 
have two sides to the 
story. I have a friend 
who is the description 
of the above. Patriotic 
but not racist. This 
friend has black 
relatives yet he is a 
skinhead. He wears a 


Union Jack patch on 
his flight jacket and 
because of this is 
intimidated and 

threatened. The 

suspicion heaped upon 
him is because of the 
implications and 
identity crisis that has 
enveloped skinheadism 
over the past two or so 
decades. The racist 
element growing 
through skins in the 
1980s was obvious to 
see although there 
were alternative 

skinhead bands such as 
THE REDSKINS and 
THE OPPRESSED. 
The emergence 

SKINHEADS 
AGAINST RACIAL 
PREJUDICE (SHARP) 
tried to stem the tide 
too the dye had been 
cast and the rot had set 
in. Skinheads to me 
still evoke the image of 
violence and racism. 

Why people feel the 
need for a national 
identity I cannot 100% 
understand. I can see 
partly why. Belonging, 
safety, culture, 

traditions but do these 
sentiments alone fuel 
the need for a national 
flag and one that I feel 
brings with it a sense 
of bigotry and 
nationalism? I believe 
the symbol of the flag 
encourages the creation 
of hate, fear and 
ultimately division. 
Despite being bom in 
“England”, I will not 
wear that flag. 
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,hc V talk about welfare and stuff 
daughter) so for the anarchist 
movement it's still under 


°Ppression. 

AP: Is the Anarchist scene very big 
in Italy? 

D: Well, there is maybe... 

M: Torino, there are 12 squats. 
Torino is the strongest city. 

I): In Milano, there have been 
squats since last year, it’s called 
Liberatoric Anarchic and they 
evicted it and put into jail one of the 
squatters. 

AP: Are the laws in Italy quite 
tough on squatting? 

D: No, because they are always the 
same laws since the 70s for 
terrorism and stuff like that, they 
always come up with those laws so 
this woman has been put in jail for 
suspecting to put a bomb in Milan 
during the night. I mean with her. a 
lot of people in Florence have been 
harassed and in Torino lately, two 
committed suicide too, probably 
you heard. 

M: And the government use 
Anarchists too like sometimes to 
quieten the people like when there 
is a bomb 

AP: Ihey blame the anarchists.. 

M: Yeah, they discover who and 
they put in the newspaper “oh. we 
put them in prison" and they take a 
squat and so everyone is happv and 
the people is quiet and they do stuff 
like this in Torino but there was a 
very big riot and a very big 
demonstration .. 

AP: About how many people? 

D: About 10,000. 

AP: 10,000!! That is a lot. 

M: Yeah. 

D: I think, maybe... 

AP: So what's it like where you 
live? 


M We live some in Milano, some 
in Pavia 

1): Me and the new bass player live 
in Milan. 

AP: So what sort of community' is it 
where you live? Is it close or is 
there much to do where you live? 
What sort of place is it like to live 
in? 


\ 


M: ITtere is a place to organise 
gigs. 

U: Ihcre is a new squat and there 
arc a lot of communist/social 

centres in Milan and one Anarchist 
squat. The other , they arc no longer 
squatted and just pout from Milan, 
between Milan and Pavia, there is 
another place which books shows 
but the situation is quite. . 

D: Ihe anarchist squats are open to 
everyone and try to communicate to 
everyone. 

M: They are more active. The 
communists squats are more for to 
do some litigation, the gigs and the 

???????? 

D. Money from the government, I 
don't know. 

F: Most of them. 

I): But anyway, most of them pay 
rent, it is their thing. 

F: Every town is different. You can 
have just anarchist and just 
communists and no political 
plpeople wit!) communists, 
anarchists and every town a 
different situation. 

AP: Are issues like vegetarianism 
very big in Italy? 
y’know, like diet? 

D: Not as in England. 

F: No. 

M Within the punk scene, ves 
(laughter) but supermarkets, veggie 
burgers, stuff like that 


D: Anyway, I thipk in England it is 
more rooted in (he animal rights 
cause. In Italy, in the punk scene it 
is quite big but outside of it.. 

AP: Why do you think things don't 
change in that respect, is it just 
tradition in Italy or..? 

D. Sometimes, yes, sometimes 
you're told why don't you eat meat, 
you won't lie able to do heavy 
duties, I don't know, it unnatural, 
you go against nature but a lot of 
people... 

M: Ihere is an organisation, 
LAV... 

I) Yeah, L.A.V. which is more 
your sig 


AP: ()h. signatures. 

I): Yeah, and 1 think there is more 
A.L.F. actions. In England, 
everywhere you can find products 
not tested on animals which are 
suitable for vegetarians and there 
are mark in Italy, you are sure just 
when you go to the health food 
shop. 

M: Also it is expensive. 

AP: Do vou live in squats at home? 
D: No. 

AP: Bo you grow your own 
vegetables or are you involved... 

D: No, sometimes we have 
vegetables grown by friends 
M: I have a super cheap house. £40 
per month. 

B: I still live with rnv parents. I'm 
doing the civil service so I don't 
need a lot of money to pay rent. In 
Italy it is harder to squat a place 
because you always have Cops 
trying to evict you. It's not as casv 
as in England. 

M: also in Milan there is a lot of 
tension. 

AP: Are the police quite repressive?. 
M: Minim, depends on the 
situation. When we plaved 2 years 
ago, they lake a guy like this 
(demonstrates) 

AP. What, with hands behind \oui 
back? 

M: Yeah, and they smash his face 
with a big stick in front of everyone. 
Sometimes very power violence 
(laughter) but normally, 
depends, they try to keep a quiet 
image but if there (disturbed bv 
some prostitutes at this point!) 

AP: So what have BBT. got 
planned next? Is it releasing the 
LP? 

M: Yes. I think release Inc LP and 
try to tour again. 

AP: Is this the first time you've 
toured Europe? 

M We have already toured in 
Spain. France. Germany, Slovakia. 

I think at the moment when we go 
back we can play a lot of gigs. We 
just put out the new LP and mavbe 
a 7". 


F: In Edinburgh \\ was paradise for 
us because there were lots of cops 
vegans 
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